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‘and praise. 
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No. 6. 


“Keep silence before me, O 
islands (cut off from surroundings) ; and let 
the people renew their strength; let them 
come near (one another and the Lord); then 
let them speak ; let us come near together to 
judgment.” The believers’ meeting is here 
rightly described—the first object being self- 
examination, communion with each other at 
the Lord’s spiritual table, a near approach to 
His sanctuary, and through these privileges 
the confirmation of faith and the renewal of 


| spiritual strength. 
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SILENT WORSHIP. 

I have discovered a tendency in some per- 
sons, to make a low estimate of the value of 
silent meetings. They consider time thus 
spent wasted, thinking our thoughts cannot 
be so well employed when met to worship 
God as when influenced by words uttered in 
prayer or praise, in exhortation or instruction. 

Two objects should be kept in view by be- 
lievers, in worship. One looks to inward, the 
other to outward wants. We need often, like 
David, to search our hearts in the light of 
God’s golden candlestick. He desired to 
know that the words of his mouth and the 
meditations of his heart were acceptable in 
the Divine sight. 

Home devotion does not reach all our need. 
We need to sit down before the Lord with 


our friends and unite our hearts in prayer | 


When our early Friends found themselves 
united together in faith, doctrine and love, 
they felt it a great privilege to meet together 
as silent worshippers. They had no thirst for 
words unless seasoned with grace. They 
most of all desired the teaching, converting, 
® melting and purifying power of God’s bap- 
tismal love. When thus met, their tears of 
comfort, joy, peace and love freely flowed. 
It was a time for the melting power of Di- 
vine love to kindle and burn in the heart, 
while its flame ascended to the Most High. 
In prayer and = they made melody in 
their hearts to God. When we are under 
the covering of fine-twined linen, of blue, 
purple and scarlet, we can breathe the odors 
of frankincense from the golden censer; and 
in the light of Him who is the life of men, 
experience a foretaste of the peace and rest 
appointed for the people of God. 

ut it often happens that believers are un- 
der a cloud, or need to know the way of truth 
more perfectly. When such is the case the 


Lord has provided for their relief. He has 


appointed “some apostles; some prophets; 
and some evangelists ; and some pastors and 
teachers, for the perfecting of the saints, 
for the work of the ministry, for the edifying 
of the body of Christ,till we come into the unity 
of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son 
of God, unto a perfect man, unto a measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ.” Eph. 


liv. 11-14. 


But this experience does not satisfy the be- 
liever. In sympathy with the Saviour in His 
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memorable intercession, — John xvii.—a 
prayer ascends— 

1. That we may receive eternal life by 
knowing the only true God and Jesus Christ 
whom He has sent, and that we may be 
kept through His name, and sanctified through 
His truth. 

2. That all believers may be brought into 
this full and joyful experience, and be made 
perfect in one, even as Father and Son are 
one. 


3. That Jesus’ name may be declared to | 


the world, and that the world may believe 


that a Saviour has been sent for their salva- | 


tion—to save sinners. 

We must enter into His work. 
drink the cup that He drank of and be bap- 
tized with the baptism that He was baptized 
with, for the salvation of sinners. True wor- 
ship means willing service. None can wor- 
ship God acceptably without obedience. “Go 
ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing 


them in the name of the Father and of the | 


Son and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you.” 
ministering servants if we do not ourselves go. 
We must be baptized for the dead, if we 
would rejoice when a living gospel ministry 
aw 'kens the unconverted. 

Then when we think of congregational 


worship, the work of the hour must include | 
the salvation of other souls; the awakening | 
of other hearts to praises and thanksgiving. | 


A good, sound, awakening, living gospel min- 
istry is a gift to the Church which should be 
earnestly desired and appreciated. 

Preaching is God’s great human instrumen- 
tality for the conversion of the world. “ Faith 
cometh by hearing.” The Church must look 


to its living teachers, in gathering believers | 


into the fold; some break up the fallow 
ground, some sow the seed of the kingdom, 
and others harvest the sheaves. The whole 
Church can thus unite with the laborers in 
offering wave offerings unto the Lord. 

The Lord’s priestly work, under the Law, 
was sustained by contributions from the en- 
tire church. The antitype is designed to 
correspond with the picture. Thus sowers 
and reapers rejoice together. Silent meetings 
may be considered a fit preparation for an- 
other and different service. 
time to be fed, to ruminate, and to use the 
strength gained by spiritual nourishment. 
There is a time and means to every purpose. 

Our early Friends understood this subject 
well. 


one experience. When they held meetings 
to preach the gospel to the rabble and roughs 
of London, another work was to be done, but 
in all with their eye on their Leader, and in 


We must | 


We should desire to send | 


There is a proper | 


When as believers they met in the | 
name,-and fear, and love of God, they had | 


REVIEW. 


His power. He took their bold words to the 
hearts of the scorners and turned tbeir mirth 
| into sorrow of heart, and made them cry out, 
|What shall we do to be saved? It took 
Christian courage and boldness for the times. 
We reed such men now; men who have 
| passed under the Lord's preparing hand, and 
have received His commission He teaches 
| these how to be faithful and true to Him, 
and their words are like the arrows of a skill- 
| ful archer. 

George Fox studied to show himself ap- 
|proved unto God, a workman that needeth 
nct to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 
truth. He studied it when in silence before 
the Lord—when searchirg the law and testi- 
|mony—when pondering the present and fu- 
ture wants of the Church. Living, under 
|the Divine counsels, like Paul in preparing 
| for his mission to the Gentiles, he became an 
|earnest, true and faithful witness tv the truth, 
‘and the truth made him free. 

Let us love to search for the good old way 
‘of getting to the kingdom and of leading 
others to it. Let us dig again the wells 
where our fathers watered their flocks. The 
kingdom, power and love of Christ are un- 
| changeable. B. C. Hosss. 
Bloomingdale, Indiana. 





SO 


GEORGE FOX ON PERFECTION. 

As we had a great deal of work with priests 
and professors, who pleaded for imperfection, 
I was opened to declare and manifest to them 
that Adam and Eve were perfect before they 
| fell, and all that God made He saw was good, 
‘and he blessed it; but the imperfection came 
‘in by the fall, through man's and woman’s 
hearkening to the devil who was out of truth. 
And though the Law made nothing perfect, 
yet it made way for the bringing in of the 
‘better hope, which hope is in Christ, who de- 
| stroys the devil and his works,which made man 
jand woman imperfect. Christ saith to His 
| disciples, “‘ Be ye perfect, even as your Hea- 
|venly Father is perfect:” and He, who Him- 
iself was perfect, comes to make man and 
| woman perfect again, and brings them again 
\to the state which God made them in. So 
He is the maker-up of the breach, and the 
peace betwixt God and man. That this 
| might the better be understood by the lowest 
capacities, I used a comparison of two old 
| people who had their house broken down by 
|an enemy, so that they, with all their chil- 
‘dren, were liable to all storms and tempests. 
And there came some to them that pretended 
to be workmen, and offered to build up their 
house again, if they would give them so much 
a year; but when they had got their money 
they left their house as they found it. After 
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this manner came a second, third, fourth, fifth | upper portion of the spikes of several of the 
and sixth, each with his several pretence to| plants growing in the dark, and placed these 
build up the old house, and each got the peo-| portions in water, fully exposed to light, on 
ple’s money, and then cried, “ They could not| the south side of a greenhouse. In three 
rear up the house, the breach could not be made | days the expanding flowers were of as deep a 
up; for there is no perfection here.” They tell | hue as the normal ones, proving also that the 
them the house can never be built up again in | change of color so effscted was entirely inde- 
this life, though they have taken the people’s | pendent of previous formation of chlorophyl. 
money for doing it. For all the sect-masters| The flowers of Pulmonaria officinalis formed 
in Christendom (so-called) have pretended to | less color according to the stage of their de- 
build up Adam’s and Eve’s fallen house, and| velopment when darkened, and those in a 
when they have got people’s money, tell them/| very young state were quite white. The 
the work cannot be perfectly done here; so| flowers of several other plants were affected 
their house lies as it did. But I told the|in the same manner; hence it appears that 
people, Christ was come to do it frcely, who | those cases in which the colors are not ivflu- 
by one offering hath perfected for ever all|enced by light must be regarded as excep- 
them that are sanctified, and renews them up| tional. 

into the image of God, which man and wom. | acenliinaennbiat ied 

an were in before they fell, and makes man’s | x i an phingyrtig. ding 2. lp 

sedi dbiieai bettie ae perfect again as God| LIBERAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 
mad» them at the first; and this Christ, the | 

heavenly Man, doth freely. Therefore all \ ' . aha 
are to Iook unto Him, and vl that have re- endowed the college at Poughkeepsie, in the 


; a | hope of being “ the instrument in the hands 
in ame bo oe re a pm | of Providence of founding and perpetuating 


; |an institution which shall accomp!ish for 
Rock of Ages, the Foundation of Many Gen- | young women what our colleges are accom- 


erations.” Largely were these and many | plishing for young men,” he believed that the 
other things opened to people, the word of] largest provision that could be made for 
life was preached, which lives and abides, | students would be none too much. The men 
and all were exhorted to hear and obey it,| o¢ two generations ago would not have been 
that by it all might be born again of the im-| more incredulous of the possibility of colleges 
mortal seed, and feed of the milk of the | for women than the trustees of Vassar would 
word. A glorious meeting there was, wherein | have been incredulous had they been told, in 
the Lord’s everlasting seed, Christ Jesus, was | 1861, that at the end of fifteen years the col- 
set over all, and friends parted in the power | lege would still be unable to sustain itzelf 
and Spirit of the Lord, in peace, and in His} without the aid (or the encumbrance) ofa 
truth that is over all.—Journal, 1660. preparatory department numbering nearly 
| forty-two per cent. of all the students within 
| the college. 
INFLUENCE OF LIGHT ON THE COLOR OF} No question of like importance and interest 
FLowers.—Dr. Askenasy, 1n the Botanische | bas ever changed its ground 80 completely in 
Zeitung, records the results of some experi-| so short a time. The “ Wanted, a liberal ed- 
ments he has made to ascertain the influence | ueation for women” of ten years ago, becomes 
of light on the color of flowers, The degree | to-day “ Wanted, young women upon whom 
of influence appears to vary much in different | t> bestow a liberal education.” 
plants. Scarlet and white, scarlet and yellow,| Jt is idle to say that if the highest standard 
and wholly yellow, flowered varieties of Tu-| were offered, young women would come for 
lipa Gesneriana, grown in absolute darkness,| ward. In the strong rivalries now existing 
exhibited no appreciable constant difference | hetween the colleges, that would have been 
in the shape or color, or intensity of color, of | done long ago, if it had been worth while, 
the flowers from those of the same varieties | Michigan and Cornell and Smith would do it 
grown in full light. Blue and yellow flow- | to-morrow if it were of any use. At Cornell, 


ered varieties of Crocus vernus developed their | the great Sage College is ready for one hun- 


pet colors, but the flowers were very much | dred and forty students, but there are in all 

drawn up,’ as gardeners express it. The | departmeats of the university but forty-three 
effects of light on a dark violet-blue varie-| young women. Smith could muster but 
ty of Hyacinthus orientalis were of a double | fifteen for its Freshman class. Wellesley, 
nature, with the same temperature. Toose| without Greek, found but sixty-five for col- 


grown in the light were at least a fortnight | jege students. At Michigan, in the whole 
in advance of those grown in the dark, and | undergraduate department there are but fifty- 
much more highly colored, thouzh those 


] seven, and only twenty five of these take the 
grown in the dark were not absolutely color- 


i : classical course. At Cornell there are but 
ess. To prove this, Dr. Askenasy cut off the! ten, and in the course requiring no Greek, 


Unquestionably, when Muitthew Vassar 
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only twelve. (These numbers are taken from | 


the last catalogue.) For 1875, there were, in 
the College of Liberal Arts of Boston Uni- 
versity, sixteen. 

> We need hardly count in a review of “ lib- 
eral education” those medical schools, &c., 
which only demand “a good English edu- 
cation ” for admission. 

Such a résumé may be discouraging to the 
enthusiasts of ten years ago, who resolutely 
closed their eyes to all but their own hopeful 
visions. That there are to-day but a hundred 
students where a thousand wou!d be welcome 
by no means proves that the attempt for the 
liberal education of women is a failure. He 
who interprets it thus reads the story only in 
the light of his own disappointment, or chafes 
in his impatience at finding that what he 
deemcd only a sudden leap to a higher plane 
is a long and toilsome upward march. Still 
less will he render a just verdict who, mis- 
taking the first stage of the movement for 
its Jast result, insists that because only the 
hundred come to-day, the thousand never 
will. The over-sanguine hope and the too 
persistent doubt are alike wide of the truth. 

It is almost a truism that all social progress 
is on parallel lines. There can be no great 
development in the education of women 


without corresponding opportunities for using | 


it. To answer the question, ‘‘ What shall we 
do with our girls?” at eighteen, by the reply, 


“Send them to college,” only postpones it to | 


return at twenty-two in the more emphatic 
form, ‘“ What shall these young women do?” 
The answer to the question can be inferred 
by putting another: “ What would be the 
efiect upon the colleges generally, if there 
were no greater number of special uses for 
eollege education by men than there now are 
for women ?” 

We have not space to follow out the argu- 
ment, but whoever does will soon see plainly 
that until the future possibilities of life set 
the same premium upon college education for 
women which they now do for men; it is vain 
to expect that women in great numbers will 
have the firmness and the patience to over- 
eome the hindrances, far greater than for 
men, which lie in their way. 

There is another phase of the matter which 
merits attention. So long as the young 
women in college are = in the work, 
there is a certain isolation which repels. 
There is a necessity, too, for a kind of mental 
armor against various contingencies, and 
though it is as likely to take the form of 
shyness and self-depreciation as of bravado, 
natures of finer grain are apt to shrink from 
it, unless impelled by an absorbing euthu- 
siasm. Extreme theoriste on the subject will 
seout the suggestion, but it is not to be 
lightly regarded. 
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The inability to meet expenses is of course 
a potent reason why so few women are yet in 
college. This is, however, only another form 
of the difficulty which we have stated as want 
of future opportunity. Whether this genera. 
tion or the next will see the solution of the 
questions about occupation and remuneration 
may be doubted, but it is clearly the duty to- 
day of all friends of the higher education of 
women to unite their efforts to bring about 
two results. First, that we enter on no new 
experiments. Each theory is sufficiently on 
trial: let there be no further division of in- 
terests. Let it be said clearly enough and 
emphatically enough to reach the ear of 
every man or woman with a dollar to spare 
or to bequeath: found no more new colleges, 
Choose the best, or the nearest to you, of 
those we now have, and help that. The 
second is only the closer application of 
the first. Spend no more in walls and roofs. 
Give life, the living soul, to the colleges in 
professors and in students. Scholarships for 
women in any of the colleges we have named 


| will be filled as fast as they are founded. 


The expense varies from about three hundred 
and fifty dollars at Michigan or Boston to 
five hundred and fifty at Vassar. Tuition at 
Michigan is of course free to students from 
that State. The large number of State schol- 
arships at Cornell pays for the tuition there, 
but they are of course limited to New York 
students. Tuition at Boston or Smith is re- 
mitted to all needing such help, so that the 
amount of help required by a student at any 
one of these places need not be much above 
half the cost of living. We place it thus low, 
for it is agreed by all who have had ve 
nence in the matter that better material is 
obtained by offering less than the whole ex- 
pense. Really promising students are sure 
enough to obtain something from their own 
exertions or from friends. It is the second 
hundred that they need, not the first. 

We specify scholarships because it is all- 
important that the aid be permanent. It 
ought to be in view of the student for years 
before she reaches it. If we may reason from 
the experience of Harvard as to the perennial 
good of this form of charity (witness the 
Pennoyer scholarships), three thousand dol- 
lars entrusted to any one of these colleges will 
make possible the college education of one 
woman every four years fur the next century. 
Nor are we thinking only of the personal 
gain of these students. No power so re 
could be brought to bear upon the standar 
of the colleges, as the gift of a large number 
of scholarships, for nothing will so soon 
bring to the colleges themselves the ablest 
young women. We can think of no form of 
benevolence more attractive to ladies of 
wealth than this, for if but the half that is 
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said of the power of an educated woman be | new birth made its way like lightning into 
true, nothing can so surely elevate the whole |the hearers’ consciences.” On a second 
sex as the pursuit of liberal studies. visit to Bristol multitudes came out on foot 

piles to meet him, and some in coaches, a mile 
without the city; and the people saluted and 
blessed him as he passed along the street. 
When he preached his farewell sermon, and 
said to the people that perhaps they might 
see his face no more, high and low, young 
Whitefield, the greatest preacher of the|and old, burst into tears. Multitudes after 
age, preached without organizing, and left|the sermon followed him home, weeping; 
behind him a great reputation, and religious | the next day he was employed from seven in 
influences on men’s minds known to God/|the morning till midnight, in talking and 


Abridged from The Contemporary Review. 
WESLEYAN METHODISM., 


(Concluded from page 68.) 


alone, but no sect. Here I have only a few 
words to say with reference to the commence- 
ment of his career. Though he made the 
acquaintance of the Wesleys at Oxford, his 





| giving spiritual advice to awakened hearers; 
‘and he left Bristol secretly, in the middle of 
the night, to avoid the ceremony of being es- 
‘corted by horsemen and coaches out of the 


religious life seems to have owed little or|town. In London he enjoyed the same in- 
nothing to their influence. After their de-|convenient popularity. If he preached at 
parture for Georgia, he, having previously |six o’clock in the morning, churches were 
sought righteousness by the High Church|crowded; and on Sunday mornings, in 
methods, received happiness, at a certain|the latter months of the year, long before 
time, through a full assurance of faith. But | day, the streets were filled with people going 
he did not break abruptly with his former|to hear him, with lanterns in their hands. 
habits or beliefs. The conversion came at| The collections made for charities, afier his 
the end of an illness which caused him to | sermons, were unprecedented. People stopped 
leave Oxford for a time, and pay a visit to|him ia the aisles and embraced him; they 
his native city, Gloucester. There his zeal|came to him at his lodgings to lay open 
was known to the bishop, who sent for him, |their souls; they begged of him religious 
and proposed to ordain him, without a title, | books, with his name written in them by his 
betore he had taken his Oxford degree, at the|own hand.* Such scenes of emotional ex- 
age of twenty-one. No bishop on the bench | citement amongst the congregations of metro 
in these days would allow himself to act in so | politan churches, stirred in a moment by the 
unusual a manner. His first sermon, preach-/|fervid enthusiasm of an eloquent young 
ed at the church of his baptism and first|clergyman, are not easy to reconcile with 
communion, had a powerful effect on his | what we read of the condition of the Church 
hearers. Complaint was made to the bishop|of England in the middle of the eighteenth 
that fifteen persons had been driven mad by |century. The people were manifestly not 
it; the bishop only “wished the madness /unimpressioaable; and a certain wave of re 
might not be forgotten before the next Sun-/|ligious sensibility appears to have been 
day.” In tke course of a few months White- | spreading itself far and wide over the earth. 
field received letters from Wesley, begging} Another evidence of the same religious 
him to join him in Georgia. He resolved to | craving will also serve as an illustration of 
do so, against the urgent solicitations of many | what was being done by clergymen of the 
friends, but with the approval and benediction |Church of England, apart from Wesley’s 
of his good bishop. He offered himself to the| work, to promote an Evangelical revival. 
Georgia trustees, was accepted by them, and| Whiteficld never had a benefice, any more 
prepared to set sail. But a delay of some|than the Wesleys. But there were not @ 
months occurred, during which the youthful | few parochial clergymen scattered up and 


preacher, not yet twenty-three years of age, 
was the object of enthusiastic demonstrations, 


to which the history of the most popular | 


preachers, in more religious times, hardly 


supplies a parallel. He went to bid his) 


friends at Bristol farewell. The mayor of 


Bristol appointed him to preach before the | 
corporation; Quakers, Baptists, Presbyte- | 


rians, people of all denominations, flocked to 
hear him ; the churches were as full on week- 
days as they used to be on Sundays; and on 
Sundays crowds were obliged to go away for 
want of room. “The whole city,” he says, 
“seemed to be alarmed. The doctrine of the 


down the country who held the doctrines 
preached in common by the great Methodist 
evangelists, and were laboring zealously to 
‘save souls. Amongst these was James Her- 
vey, to the popularity of whose writings I 
| desire to draw attention, as a most remarka- 
‘ble fact. He had been one of the Oxfurd 
Methodists, but became a moderate Calvinist, 
‘and therefore, though essentially gentle as 
well ag moderate, came into occasional col- 
|lision with Wesley’s coubative Arminianism. 
He is best known as an author by his “ Medi- 





*I have taken this account from Southey’s “Life of 
Wesley.” 
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tations among the Tombs,” a book which went 
through seventeen editions in seventeen years. 
But more precise and impressive details are 
preserved about his work entitled, “ Theron 
and Aspasio.” This was published in three 
octavo volumes. The first edition consisted 
of nearly six thousand copies. This was ex- 
hausted in a few weeks, and a second edition 
of four thousand copies was printed. Within 
nine months from the first publication a third 
edition was demanded. We need go no 
further. Let us consider what these figures 
mean. In the first place, Hervey wrote only 
for the refined. “ My writings,” he said, 
“are not fit for ordinary people; I never 
give tLem to such persons, and dissuade this 
class of men from procuring them.”’* Then, 
what proportionate number in our own day 
would a sale of ten thousand copies in nine 
months represent? To answer this question 
we should have to take into account the 
increase of the Anglo-Saxon population, the 
eheapening of the cost of books, the modern 
facilities of carriage and of advertising, the 
march of education—and, on the other side, 
the comparative paucity of books in those 
days: would it not be safely within the mark 
to multiply the ten thousand by five? What 
then is the nature of the book which has so 
amazing a circulation? It is a work written 
by a country clergyman to commend Evan- 
gelical theology to people of taste. I mean 
to express no surprise at the taste which 
could enjoy Hervey’s style. I quote from the 
“Contents”? to show what the substance of 
this book was, not how the pill was gilded:— 

Dialogue III. Walk through a meadow. 
—Doctrine of Christ’s Satisfaction stated— 
Considered ag a Redemption Price, and as a 
Sacrifice for sin—Variously typified under 
the Mosaic dispensation. 

Dialogue 1V. Park and romantic mount. 
—Christ’s death further considered, as the 
very punishment which our sins deserved— 
Objections, ancient and modern, answered— 
The whole summed up and improved. 

Dialogue V. Elegant arbor in the flower- 
garden.—Imputation of Christ’s obedience— 
Objections from reason canvassed. 

his is the book a copy of which must have 
been immediately procured, it would seem by 
almost every family belonging to “the more 
refined part of the world.’ Were there more 
than ten thousand such families in the 
British Isles in 1755? I feel entirely ata 
loss to account for such a phenomenon. The 
obvious inference is, that there was then ten 
times as much interest in Evangelical the- 


ology amongst the educated classes as there | 


*I think the only person I happen to bave heard speak 
admirinyly of Hervey’s writings was a poor man employed as 
a slaughterer by an Aldgate butcher. He studied the “ Medi- 


tations among the Tombs ;"’ and I remember his saying to me, | 


with enthnsiasm, “‘ Ab, he had a headpiece, that man!” 


° REVIEW. 


| 
\is now. But such a conclusion seems hardly 
| admissible.* 

The circulation of this book may have 
been indirectly promotod by Wesley’s work, 
but it owed nothing to his favor. He criti- 
| cised it with some severity, taking exception 
to the phrase “Christ’s imputed righteous. 
|ness’”? as not Scriptural, not necessary, and 
burtful, and hurling his Arminian taunts 
| with a rashly merciless logic against Hervey’s 
|Calvinistic theory of redemption. The doc- 
trine of electicn necessarily implies the rep- 
robation of the non-elect— 


Consigns their unborn souls to hell, 
And damns them from their mother’s womb. 


I would sooner be a Turk, a deist, yea, an 
‘atheist, than I could believe this. It is less 
‘absurd to deny the very existence of God, 

than to make Him an almighty tyrant. 

There is something repulsive, therefore, 

in the heat and roughness of the controversy 
in which Wesley was involved with the Cal- 
vinists of his time. They as well as he— 
Toplady, Berridge, Rowland Hill, and the 
rest—have claims on the respect of all Chris- 
tians. But if we were to adopt Wesley’s 
opinion of Toplady, and Toplady’s opinion of 
Wesley, with what aversion should we regard 
them both! The Gospel Magazine, the organ 
of the Calvinists, was more recklessly abusive, 
| than Wesley ever allowed himself to be,} and 
had an odd mixture of lively, not to say ribald, 
wit which may occasionally remind the reader 
of the pleasantry of the Church Times ou our 
bishops and deans. But Wesley was cruelly 
cutting. He has the credit, however—as he 
had the advantage—of being seconded by an 
Achates whose beautiful Christian spirit per- 
| vaded even his controversial writings. Fletch- 
ter, vicar of Madeley, one of the best of 
| Christians , was a loyal disciple and friend 
to Wesley, who at one time hoped to bequeath 
to him the autocratic sceptre of Methodism. 
But the larger number of the Evangelical 
clergy were inclined to Calvinism, and were 
taught by their leaders to regard Wesley’s 
system as Popish, whilst he charged them 
with being antinomian. 

3. It is not, then, as the one evangelist of 
his age that Wesley claims the attention of the 
| student of religious history, nor is it an accu- 
‘rate conception of Methodism to regard it as 
'a simple product of the Evangelical revival. 

The differentia of Methodism is not to be 
found in the doctrines of the new birth and 
,of salvation by faith. Oz:hers besides Wesley 
were effective Evangelical preachers; so far 


| 


*In 1753, Hervey preached a visitation sermon, This was 
| published separately, and an edition of two thousand copies 

was quickly disposed of. I may add,as another striking fact 
of the same class, that in 1750 more than sixty thousand 
copies of a pastoral address by Bishop Sherlock, “ On Occasion 
of the late Earthquakes,” were sold. 

+Two Methodists, however, Sellon and Olivers, rivaled 
' Toplady himself in coarse and senseless vituperation. 





as doctrine and preaching were concerned, 
he would only have contributed an element 
of some variety to the general religious move- 
ment of the time. But in his proper charac- 
ter Wesley stands supreme. He had the 
instincts of a founder; he organized as well 
as preached ; he preached that he might or 
ganize. Methodism is the product of his 
faculty of religious construction. To say this 
is only to repeat an established commonplace. 
It was soon perceived that John Wesley was 
to be placed in a class with Benedict, Francis 
of Assisi, Ignatius Loyola. He himself in his 
various utterances does all he can to make 
us think of him as a founder, as the author of 
a rule, 

Certain doctrines became charact>ristic of 
Methodism, and Wesley was always ready to 
contend for them as “being Scriptural and 
rational.” But their strongest attraction for 
him lay in their harmony with his social idea. 
One of these, to which he clung with great 
tenacity, was that of the attainableness of 
perfection. He held that Christians might 
receive such a gift of the Divine Spirit as to 
conquer sin completely in this life. Some 
members of his society told him they had ar- 
rived at this condition, and he believed them. 
The belief exposed him to painful disappoint- 
ments, and alienated many of his Evangel- 
ical friends from him. Bat the very object 
of his society was to strive after perfection ; 
and what animation would be lent to the 
effort, if it were believed that the priza was 
definitely within the grasp! Partly, therefore, 
from his habitual assumption that the whole 
truth about any one’s spiritual state might 
be ascertained by the method of question and 
answer, but chiefly from his sense of the value 


of complete perfection as an object of pursuit, | 


Wesley persevered against all discouragement 
in maintaining this doctrine. It is obvious, 
again, that the Arminian doctrine of the pos- 
sibility of falling away after regeneration 
was far more in harmony with Wesley’s 
social idea than the Calvinistic tenet of the 
certain salvation of the elect. Instantaneous 
conversion, and the witness of the Spirit, 
served to place people at once in detinite 
classes. The importance of the “ means of 
grace” commended itself naturally to one 
who had to use these as parts of an external 
discipline; and there would be a similar 
reason for holding, as Wesley did, that all 
who were doing their best, though not yet 
children of God, were not reprobates, but ob- 
jects of some real though limited divine favor. 

The unit of the Methodist organization was 
the class-meeting. At the very beginning, 
indeed, in 1739, the followers of Wesley 
formed an undivided society with Wesley as 
their head, meeting, like the Moravians, in 
separate male and female “bands.”” To each 
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member Wesley gave a ticket, writing the 
name on it with his own hand, which implied, 
he says, “I believe the bearer hereof to ba 
one that fears God and works righteousness.” 
But in 1742, an incidental association of 
twelve members for the payment of a weekly 
shilling, which began at Bristol, led to the 
division of the society into “ classes” of about 
that number, each superintended by a 
“leader.”’ The leader, who was chosen by 
Wesley, at first visited the members of the 
class at their homes; but it was soon found 
more convenient that they should meet him 
weekly. He conversed with each singly 
about his spiritual state, received contribu- 
tions, and began and ended each meeting 
with singing and prayer. But still farther 
inspection seemed to Wesley desirable. 

“As the society increased, I found it required 
still greater care to separate the precious 
from the vile. In order to this, I determined, 
at least once in every three months, to talk 
with every member myself, and to inquire at 
their own mouths, whether they grew in 
grace and in the knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

STRONG DRINK GIVES NO STRENGTH. 

Brindley, the engineer, found that among 
his workmen in North Lancashire, some who 
were water-drinkers performed more work 
and earned higher wages than others who 
were beer-drinkers, there being no observ- 
able difference between them. Dr. Baddoes 
prevailed upon six anchor-smiths at Ports- 
mouth to drink only water for one week, and 
found that as the week advanced they gained 
considerably on the other six who wrought 
along with them and used beer as formerly; 
the water-drinkers themselves admitted that 
they felt much better at the end of the week 
than they usually did. Their work is ex- 
tremely hard, and exposes them to frequent 
and sudden alterations of heat and cold. Dr. 
Carpenter found a “ gigantic workman” at 
one of the great Birmingham foundries 
whose employment required the greatest 
physical strength of any at the works, and 
inyolved at the same time constant exposure 
to a scorching heat; this man “ found it quite 
impossible to drink alcoholic liquors whilst at 
his work, their effect being to diminish his 
strength to such a degree as to render him unfit 
for it.” Almost all workmen at iron furnaces 
and similar employments find abstinence 
from strong drink essential while at their 
work. R. H. Dunlop says in reference to his 
adventures in the Himalayas, “I have my- 
self no prejudice in favor of temperance doc- 


'trines, but I have left off entirely the use of 


beer, wine, and spirits, simply because I have 
found them inevitably and unmistakably 
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mischievous. I have never in my 
life known any case of a hunter giving a fair 
trial to a system of water-drinking who did 
not find that he could do better in walking; 
shooting, and endurance of every kind than 
when on the strengthening system of beer 
and spirituous tonics.” Of one hundred men 
engaged in a glass manufactory three drank 
only water, and they appeared to be of their 
proper age, while the rest seemed to be ten 
or twelve years older than they really were. 
When Mr. Brassey was constructing the Great 
Northern Railway, there was among his 
other men a celebrated gang of navvies, who 
were able to do more work in shorter hours 
than the rest; they were teetotalers. Multi- 
tudes of similar cases could be adduced.— 
Sunday-School Times. 


_ FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MO. 23,1876. _ 

Oatus.—The (London) Friend of Eighth 
mo. Ist, in an interesting editorial article, 
communicates information which will be new 
to many reacers, concerning the history of 
the substitution of affirmation for oath-taking 
amongst Friends. Their conscientious re- 


Lord, “Swear not at all,” began with the 
formation of the Society. For eighty years 
they underwent very severe persecutions, 
including many instances of impri:onment, 
sometimes ending in death, on this account. 
In 1696 a form of affirmation was, by act of 
Parliament, legalized in the case of Friends. 
But, what is, we believe, much less generally 
known, is the fact that a considerable differ- 
ence of judgment existed amongst even the 
wisest and best of Friends of that date, in 
regard to the propriety of accepting the form 
of affirmation then established by law. George 
Whitehead and a number of others thought 


‘twenty years London Yearly Meeting was 
greatly disturbed by this difference of view.” 
| There is hambling instruction in this experi- 
| ence of our early progenitors; and still more, 
‘in the blessing vouchsafed to their united 
labors for the return of a complete agree- 
ment of sentiment ; which was made easy by 
a new act of Parliament, in 1721, granting a 
form of affirmation acceptable to all Friends. 
Since that time, chiefly through the influence 
of the example of faithful members of our 
Society, public opinion has more and more 
tended towards a lower estimate of the value 
of judicial oaths; and many persons, not 
Friends, now prefer affirmation, on even the 
most solemn occasions, where, as in the 
United States, the choice is legally allowed. 
E. B. Tylor, a learned writer upon the 
ancient usages of different races, after tracing 
the history of the changes occurring in judi- 
cial procedures, from the days of barbarous 
ordeals down to our own, remarks, that “ as 
the ordeal has perished, so ultimately, will 
the judicial oath.” This is predicted by him 


as a legitimate result of the intellectual de- 
fusal to disobey the commandment of our'| 


velopment of the most civilized races ; making 
the valuation of truth now higher than for- 
merly, in science, morals, politics and law. 
“To have two standards of truthfulness, one 
for common use, and another for courts of law, 
depreciates the current value of a man’s word 
through the whole range of public and pri- 
vate business,” 

That such a progress of intellectual devel- 
opment is going on, and shows its effects in a 
wholesome manner, in the more exacting re- 
quirements of science, in observation, induc- 
tion and deduction, we believe to be true. It 





will, under Providence, make more and more 
‘difficult, in time to come, all the ingenious 


it entirely safe for all to use; while some, |subterfuges of infidelity, whose glamour has 
with Thomas Story, considered it to approach | heretofore been permitted at times to over- 
too nearly to the character of an oath to be|cloud the evidences of revealed religion. 
allowable. Its words were: “I do declare, | Foiled on all sides by the scrutiny of scien- 
in the presence of Almighty God, the witness | tific inquiry which has been turned upon their 
of the truth of what I say.” Since an oath, | self-contradictory theories, the last refuge of 
in its essential nature, involves an impreca-| the enemies of Divine truth has lately been 
tion, or a curse upon the oath-taker if he|in nescience; or a determined voluntary ig- 
swears falsely, we cannot wonder that many | norance of all that has been revealed. 

Friends were satisfied with this mode of sol-| But we must not overlook the share in this 
emn affirmation. But, as the article to which | progress which has belonged, and must, if it 
we have referred states, “for more than|continue, ever belong, to the influence of 
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religion itself. 
modern times have accepted, more or less 
eonsistently, the religion of the open Bible, 
Protestant Christianity. Is this because they 
were and are intellectually the most advanced, 


or has such advancement attended and mainly | 


resulted from the influence of the Protestant 
Christian religion ? 
be the case. 
be abandoned or not, we can have no confi- 
dence in a general increase of valuation of, 
and fidelity to, truth, except as its founda 


tion, evangelical religion, spreads at.d prevails 


in the world. 


DIED. 


LEWIS.—On Second mo. 21st, 1873, Alta Cath- | 


arine Lewis, in the 3rd year of her age. 
jewel early carried home, 

LEWIS.—On Third mo. 7th, 1876, Aaron Calvin 
Lewis, aged 11 mo. Although he looked like the 


A bright 


picture of health, yet the Lord saw meet to early call | 


him home. 

LEWIS.—-On Seventh mo. 
Evaline Lewis, in the 14th year of her age. She was 
dearly loved by all with whom she mingled, and 
about the time she was taken sick, she became con- 
cerned about her soul’s salvation and found rest in 
Jesus. She calmly leaned upon Him in all her severe 
afflictions, and often, as she was nearing death’s door, 
longed to be in heaven, 

LEWIS.—On Eighth mo. 11th, 1876, Hulah W, 
Lewis, in the 12th year of her age. This dear child 
had been afflicted for some years, yet she showed forth 
a contented mind, perfectly resting in the will of the 
Lord, whom she early learned to loveand serve. She, 
was a comfort to all those with whom she mingled, 
and loved by all, ever seeming happy in the Lord, not 
fearing death. 

The four above named were all children of Calvin 
T. and Jane Lewis, members of Cottonwood Monthly 
Meeting, Lyon County, Kansas. 


_CORRESPON DENCE. 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 
Editor Friends’ Review : 

No account of the proceedings of Ohio Year- 
ly Meeting yet appearing in the columns of 
the Review, I thought some notes might be 
read with interest by the many patrons of thy 
valued paper. We were favored with the 
— of a number of ministers of other 

early Meetings. Among them were J. Bevan 
Braithwaite, of London Y. M.; Sarah W. 
Goddard, of New England Y. M.; Zaccheus 
H. Powell, of New York; Rebecca W. Allin- 
son, of Philadelphia Y. M.; Deborah C. 
Thomas, of Baltimore; Jeremiah A. Grin- 
nell, of North Carolina; Sarah Harris, Mar. 
tha Hunt, Joseph Ratliff, Mordecai W. 
Painter, Harriet Steer, Dr. Dougan Clark, of 
Indiana ; Eli Henderson, Martha Hunt, Amos 
M. Kenworthy, Wilson and Anna Spray, of 


We believe the latter to | 
Whether, then, judicial oaths | 


1oth, 1876, Rebecca | 
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The “leading nations” of | Western Y. M., and John Y. Hoover, of 


|Iowa. Gladdened by the coming of these the 
Lord’s messengers, and with a precious sense 
'of His own presence and blessing, the meeting 
| was opened, and continued from session to 
| session. 

Much harmony prevailed, and Christian 
|condescension characterized all the delibera- 
tions on the important business transacted. 

The revision of the Discipline claimed much 
prayerful attention, and was accomplished to 
general satisfaction. The proviso was made 
that no person while yiven to the use of to- 
bacco, can be recorded a minister or appoint- 
ed to the station of elder. 

The reports of the various standing com- 
'mittees show the work in their hands to be 
in an encouraging condition. The mission 
board established last year has been actively 
engaged. With other work its members have 
been zealously laboring in the temperance 
cause; we believe the Divine blessing has 
attended their efforts. 

About one hundred meetings of various 
kinds have been held besides the special at- 
tention given to childrens’ meetings. More 
than 1,000 families were visited, and many 
of the destitute relieved. 

The statistical reports show an increase in 
|membership; also in the number and at- 
tendance of First-day schools. The interest 
‘in the care of the Indians and freedmen re- 
mains unabated. 

The guarded yet thorough education of our 
youth was felt to be a matter of primary im- 
| portance; to this end the rebuilding of the 
Boarding school house was felt to be a press- 
ing need. The subject was continued in the 
care of the committee, who were encouraged 
to receive subscriptions and prosecute the 
work as way opens. 

Truly at the close of the meeting all could 
acknowledge the Head of the church was 
present, guiding and blessing and preserving 
in love His own household. To Lis great name 
be given the praise. B.S. C. 


EXTRACT FROM A PRIVATE LETTER. 


Dear Friend:—It has been quite on my 
mind that you who are respousible for ac- 
counts furnished through the Review, should 
have the outline of the favored Yearly Meet- 
ing which we had the privilege of attending 
in Ohio. Delightful was the evidence per- 
vading all classes of an intense interest in 
and love for “the truth as it is in Jesus.” 
And many were the attestations which 
flowed together as the voice of one man 
unto the wonderful !ove which came down 
as from ‘he open windows of heaven in an- 
swer to the petitions offered before and 
during their annual assembly for the guid- 
ance and presence of the Holy Spirit. 


| 
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Abundant exercise and travail of soul bad | time was occupied by the preliminary surveys, 


. . | 
been spent this previous month on the re- 


vision of Discipline by a large committee, | 
upon whom the spirit of prayer was largely | 
poured in repeated communion together for 
wisdom from on high, so that the labor had 
been largely blessed to themselves. And 
when each portion was carefully read in 
joint session, giving opportunity for consid- 
eration to the members at large, it was 
deeply instructive to observe how general 
the harmony of sentiment in adoption or 
proposed amendment, while the least of the 
flock might be heard with patience in expres- 
sion of dissent. Yet under the blessed in 
fluence of Divine regard, difference of opinion 
melted in the united travail for the honor of 
one Master in whom believing children have 
the seal, “ All ye are brethren.” A meeting 
appointed for J. B. B. was attended by 
many “who felt called to the ministry,” in | 
which wise counsel was given, blended with 
tender sympathy, by this honored servant of 
Christ, who in sweet bumility touched upon 
the gifts and calling which are without re-| 
pentance, and encouraged to faithfulness in 
the Lord’s vineyard in the fear of God and 
none at all of man; an occasion in which the 
Holy Head was pleased to make Himself 
known by the breaking of bread. An even- 
ing meeting, called at the request of D. B. 
Updegraff, was pre-eminently owned as a 
season when the turning of the hearts of 
the fathers to the children and the children 
to the fathers might be acknowledged. An 
overflowing house bore witness to the uni- 
versal desire to participate in the sweet| 
privileges of a Christian love-feast. J. B.| 
Butler, sitting on the right-hand of the) 
younger soldier, was. the first to deliver a| 
message which embodied the angelic anthem, | 
“Glory to God in the highest, on earth | 
peace,” &c., saying that he felt a li.tle debt | 
was due from him; afteraards Bevan| 
Braithwaite spoke sweetly, followed by Dr. | 
Clark most ably ;—D. B. U., in a few pithy | 
remarks, setting forth the object of the meet- | 
ing, and many offerings in prayer and praise | 
gushed forth as from an unsealed fountain— | 
Old men and maidens, younz men and chil- 
dren—and some of us could but listen with 
the adoring languaze in our hearts, “ This 
is the Lord’s doing, and marvellous in our 
eyes;” ‘Never so seen in Israel in our 
previous limited experience.” A. 
heidhdichectthdings leis 

Among the objects exhibited at the recent 
Geographical Expcsition in Paris is a scries 
of maps illustrating the progress in re-cloth- 
ing the slopes in the Department of the 
Basses-Alps with growth of wood, this rela- 
ting especially to the basin of the torrent of 
Bourget, commenced in 1869. Considerable 





the field hospital. 
| surgeons and assistant-stewards keep up their 


but the process of re-planting has already be 
gun with such effect as to infuse the protec- 
tion of the hamlet of Bourget, which had 
been threatened with destruction by being 
washed away. The influences exerted upon 
population and human existence by deforest- 
ing or the destruction of the woods is shown 
by the fact that in 1816 the population of 
one Department of the Alps of France 


‘amounted to 155,000 persons, while in 1872 


only 137,000 could be enumerated, 19,000 
having been forced to remove elsewhere in 
consequence of the decreasing quantity of fer- 
tile land. 


AFTER THE BATTLE. 


General O. O. Howard writes thus, in his 
description of the battle of Chattanooga, in 
the Atlantic Monthly: 

“ After the cheerings, after the exciting 
recitals around the camp fires, while the 
soldiers are quiet and sleeping beneath the 


| silent stars, the slow-moving ambulances with 


their escorts of drummers and fifers and mu- 
sicians (no music now) go sorrowfully over the 
field (it is a rough one and extensive), to 
gather up the wounded and bring them to 
Then the indefatigable 


benevolent though sad and bloody work for 
the entire night. Friend and foe are here 
treated alike. To delicate nerves all this 


'—the pain, the blood, the bandages, the 


poorly-suppressed groan, and the ever recur- 
ring struggles of the dying—all this is simply 
terrible, horrible, yet the weary soldiers who 
are unhurt are oblivious to it all; the ground 
is covered with them, sleeping and dreaming 
of triumphs won and home scenes now nearer. 

* But the officer of rank, whose brain must 
be busy with plans for the morrow, the 
watchful aids and orderlies who go and come 
with instructions and messages, and those 
who are connected with the medical corps, 
are obliged to hear these cries of pain, and 
witness these torchlight scenes that take hold 
on eternity, acd make impressions too deep 
for human language against the arbitra 
ment of war.” 

To this account, and for the reiteration of 
the same lesson, may be appended another 
picture, of events more recent : 

“ The Servian Retreat_—It was a horrible 
nightmare, that march from Saitschar, Can- 
non roaring, flames lighting up the valley, 
gusts of thick smoke driven athwart the 
hill faces, the heavens’ lightning flashing 
against the lightning of man, a narrow, 
steep road crammed with fugitives fleeing 
from the cannon thunder, blazing smoke, 
women clamoring wildly that the Turk is 
close behind them, children shricking or sob- 
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bing, animals, oxen, sheep, goats, swine, 
poultry, in an inextricable entanglement on the 
Via Dolorosa. Ask these miserable, panic- 
stricken fugitives, crushing forward as if the 
plague chased them, how they like war. No. 
Ask this man with knitted brow and quiver. 
ing lips, who, musket on one shoulder, child 
on the other, strides on through the mud, 
thinking of the crops on his acres, that he 
leaves behind, already golden with harvest 
hues. Ask these two soldiers, each with 
bullet hole through the right hand, how they 
relish war now, as they tramp homeward, 
certainly not to glory. Is it not time to inter- 
fere in a struggle which is not war breast to 
breast, man to man, weapon to weapon, but 
agony unspeakable to fugitive women and chil- 
dren? To the nightmare of horror succeeded a 
day even more heartrending. For hours there 
raged on the lofty shoulder of Urtanj, above 
thousands of exposed fugitive families, a 
thunderstorm of a violence I have never seen 
equalled in the tropics. Hailstones as big as 
walnuts dashed down among the miserable 
creatures already drenched, and standing or 
lying in pools of water. The wail of the 
children, the shrieks of the women, the rush- 
ing of horses and cattle, amid the lurid gloom 
of this terrible storm, seemed like a foretaste 
of the Day of Judgment.” — Correspondence of 
London Daily News. 


-o 
For Friends’ Review. 


OUR INDIANS. 

The humane policy toward our Indians, 
adopted by President Grant, is suffered to 
continue yet another year, notwithstanding 
the strenuous efforts of Congress and many 
enemies of just dealing, to place these war:'s 
of our nation again under the control of the 
military branch of our government. 

The question now which should concern 
the Christian worker in every branch of the 
Church should be—how to make the best 
use of the extended opportunities thus af- 
forded to advance these people in the right 
way. 

Under the present policy the various tribes 
of Indians were allotted to the different 
Christian Churches, with the express view 
of giving an opportunity (by thus having 
control of the tribes) to enter more effectu- 
ally into the work of civilizing and Chris- 
tianizing these people. 


It has seldom, if ever, happened in the’ 


history of any people, that such an op- 
portunity has been afforded to give the 
gospel to the heathen, thus allowing 
the agents, as well as the missionaries 


of a like faith, to become co-workers in the | 


same field. 
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The people naturally ask, what have the 
churches accomplished? What has_ been 
done in the way of Christianizing these In- 
dians in all the years allotted them ? 

Each church can perhaps answer for her- 
self, and the aggregate would show some- 
thing of the work accomplished. 

Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, whose 
success in civilizing and Christianizing the 
Indians well known, says “that there 
are no Christian miss ons in the world that 
have yielded richer fruit than missions to 
the American Indians.” 

Large gains are shown by the Baptists, 
Methodists, Presbyterians and other denom- 
inations. 

Now, the question coming to us, is— 
‘““ What have Friends done?” A large share 
of the work has been allotted to them, more 
in pruportion to their numbers than to any 
other denomination. They (the Orthodox 
Friends) have charge of one superinten- 
dency, and the privilege of appointing the 
seven agents and the various employees 
needed in managing these several Agencies. 

These Agencies embrace within their lim- 
its nearly 76,000 Iudians, mostly located 
within the Indian Territory. Some of these 
are somewhat advanced in the arts of civi- 
lized life, nearly 4000 being reported as 
wearing citizens’ dress, the greater part of 
whom have changed their wild habits since 
the adoption of the present policy. Insome 
parts of this field zealous and effective work- 
ers have been engaged. 

Would it not be interesting for us to know 
how many Indians have made profession of 
Christian faith through these labors? 

Will our success warrant us in saying what 
Bishop Whipple has said, and I have no doubt 
very justly said, with reference to his work: 
‘That there are no Christian miss‘ons in 
the world that have yielded richer fruit than 
missions to the American Indians? ” 

His work, too, has much of it been 
among the wildest tribes—the Sioux. Cer- 
tainly many hopeful gains may be recorded 
by us, but the great body of these 16,000 
Indians are yet heathen, without a knowl- 
edge of Christ the good Shepherd. 

‘‘A great door and effectual is opened. 
Some of these Indians have asked time and 
again, that Christian missionaries might be 
sent to them—to labor regularly amongst 
them, and some of these calls have not yet 
been answered. 

I have no doubt that God in His provi- 
dence will yet answer the call, aad send 
such workers. Shall it be some of the 
Friends first called into this part of the work. 
who will respond, or will it be left for others 
to step in and receive the blessing? 

Those who claim that we must spend 
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| 
years in civilizing these Indians before we | religious belief, their renunciation of heath- 
attempt to Christianize them, will not be|ism and their reception of Christianity. 


apt to forward the work, either in civilizing | The Baptist minister comes amongst them, 


or Christianizing. 


Nations, after receiving | They like the idea of the baptismal symbol, 


the truths of ( hristianity and acting upon;and are baptized and organized under the 


them, have progressed rapidly in civilization, 
and not before. 


los 
The gospel has been, and still is, the great | tists 


civilizer. Christ’s instructions to His fol-| 
lowers did not include a course of ethics to | 
prepare a way for the gospel. But the com |] 
mand was, “Go ye into all the world and| 
preach the gospel to every creature.” 1] 

Our defective system, or rather our want | 
of system, in organizing into churches those 
who are taught “the great truths of Chris- 
tianity and who become believers, is perhaps 
one reason why the fruits are less apparent, | 
and why much that might have been rec- 
koned fruit, for want of proper care, has 
been allowed to fall away, the proper nour 
ishment having been withheld. 

Perhaps there is no church organization | 
which has done as much mission work 
among the freedmen in proportion to the 
membership as the Friends. Beginning 
while yet the contending forces were in the 
field, many are continuing the work even 
until the present time. In many localities | 
the greater part of the religious teaching, as 
well as the literary, was through these mis 
sionaries, many being brought to Christ by 
their faithful labors, and yet among all the 
thousands thus taught, beginning with the | 
first principles of Christian instruction, but 
one organization known as Friends exists; 
that at Helena, Arkansas (which now, per- 
haps, embraces others within its fold), which | 
through the persistence and continued 
faithfulness of the workers there, is now in| 
a healthful and most flourishing condition. | 

But why was it thus? Because we not 
only failed to attempt organized church | 
work, but rather discouraged it.. While we} 
believed and taught our principles in refer- 
ence to peace, oaths, ritualism, &c., to be the 
truths of the gos;el, we suffered those con-| 
verted to these truths to go to other folds | 
where such doctrines were not accepted, be-| 
cause our churches of the North did not 
encourage their reception within our own 
fold. 

The writer well remembers 
fellowship with us, but no way was made 
for it. 

Have we not a parallel in our present 
work among the Indians? In some locali- 
ties converts have been made. The Indians’ 
very language is to a great extent made up 
of signs and figures of speech, comparisons, 


ought? 
ering and caring for the fruits ? 
we have labored, 
into our labors. 


barbarians, 


reception ; 
churches of believers 
though for a time as babes, they needed the 
nourishment of those 
in due time, we find them growing to “the 
stature of men and women in the Lord. 


as a church, 


instances | 
where such converts have asked for church-| 


| banner of the good Baptist brethren. 


We rejoice when they become good Bap. 
But we believe all war is wrong. 


if they were converted under our teaching, 
‘and they accepted the same doctrine of 


yeace, Why should they not join the same 


household of faith, rather than join with a 


veople who believe that war is lawful for a 


Christian ? 


Are we working as zealonsly as we 
And having labored, are we gath- 
Nay. But 


and others have entered 


When the Apostle Paul went among the 
he did not find the gospel of 
salvation of too exalted a character for their 
but he went forward, organizing 

among them. And 
tender in 


years, yet, 


A great responsibility devolves upon us 
having received this charge, 
that we acquit ourselves as faithful stew- 
ards. 

May we 


not forget that thrice-repeated 


charge of our Lord, “Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” ForpDYcE GRINNELL. 


-_ 


MISSION WORK IN THE FAR EAST. 


In Japan none seem so ready to accept the 


Gospel and to spread it abroad as the physi- 


cians. We have from time to time given ex- 
amples of this openness to Christian impres- 
sions on the part of a class of men who in 
other heathen countries are bigoted and in- 
accessible. In the last Missionary Herald we 
find several fresh instances. One is a physi- 
cian at Fushimi, a suburb of Kiyoto, He 
has been an inquirer for more than a year, 
and has been cited before the authorities sev- 


‘eral times for having Christian meetings at 


his house. Men come from miles around in 
order to ask him about this new way. He 
distributes a great many Bibles and tracts, 
and is preaching Christ every day with a 
burning zeal. The other is a native physi- 
cian of Kobe, who was baptized last year. 
He is a close student of the Scriptures, and is 
at work among his friends, neighbors and 
patients. His house, like every other Japan- 
ese residence, has its “‘ god-shelf.” Fora long 





&c. They like the idea of some sign or 
demonstration to indicate their change of 


time these household deities have had their 
faces turned to the wall; but, after a conver- 
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sation with the missionary about them, it was 
thought best to burn them for firewood. From 
various parts of Japan the missionaries re- | 
ceive intelligence of intense interest in the 
religion of Jesus on the part of natives who 
have never come in contact with foreign) 
teachers. Converts, when on their travels in 
the interior, are fairly besieged by their coun- | 
trymen desiring information.—Independent. 

From a recent number of China’s Millions 
we give the following interesting case, re- 
ported by Mr. Williamson, of Chin-Kiang :— 
“Among the candidates for baptism there’ 
was a man who gained his livelihood by for- | 
tune-telling. He had previously been exam- | 
ined for baptism, and had made a good pro-| 
fession of faith in Christ; there was little| 
doubt of his sincerity; but he was a for- 
tune-teller, and as such could not be received 
into a Christian church. He was exhorted 
to seek some other mode of supporting him- 
self, and did so; but without success. Again | 
the period fur examination of candidates 
came round; and more eager than before, he | 
presented himself among seven others. Most | 
reluctantly he was again refused, and urged 
to have faith in God, and follow Jesus at all | 
cost. The poor man went away sorrowing. | 
It was not felt wise to hold out any promise | 
of help to him, but much prayer was offered 
to God that He would help him; and He did 
so by giving the needed strength and grace. 
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ing the siege of Paris that a pigeon set free 
at even an altitude of only 300 metres also 
descends rapidly in long, spiral moyenrents, 
while carrier-pigeons never rise to a height 
of 300 metres—that is, about four times 
higher than the top of Bunker Hili Monu- 
ment. These facts quite upset the view that 
has been entertained that the pigeon is guided 


‘by its power of sight during its flight; 


for in order to be able to discern 
objects at a distance of only 100 kilometres it 
must rise to a height of 785 metres, and for 
one situated at 500 kilometres distance an 
altitude of 19,688 metres would be required. 
The pigeon is therefore not guided by its vis- 
ual power, and some other hypothesis is re- 
quired to explain its wonderful faculty of 
directing its flight. It may possess a sense 
of which we have no suspicion, or it may be 
piloted by atmospheric currents, the direction 
of which is at present unknown to science. 


7: 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


WILLIAM EDMUNDSON. 


**We could not be satisfied without the sure, 
inward, Divine knowledge of God and Christ, 
and the enjoyment of those comforts the Scrip- 
tures declared of, which true believers enjoyed 
in the primitive times." —WILLIAM EDMUNDSON, 


“The common discourse of all sorts of 
people was of the Quakers, and various re- 


The morning for the baptism arrived, and the | Ports were of them; the priests everywhere 
native church, with a congregation of unbe-| Were #ugry against them, and the baser sort 
lievers, was gathered together to witness the| f people spared not to tell strange stories of 
baptism of the three who had been accepted. | them; but the more I heard of them the 
The service was about to commence, when in| ™ore I loved them.” Thus writes William 


came the fortune-teller, carrying a bundle 
wrapped in a piece of carpet. A bright and 
happy countenance told its own story, and 
said more emphatically than words could 
utter, “All for Jesus.” He opened his par- 
cel, and displayed the books, tablets, and 
other articles used in his profession; they 
were his worldly all, but he proceeded to de- 


stroy them; and taking them to the court- | 


yard adjoining the chapel, set them on fire, 
to the delight of the Christians and to the 
astonishment of the heathen. The circling 
smoke continued to ascend in the sight of all 
during the service; and ere the smoulder- 
ing fire had consumed the last vestige of 
them, he and others were baptized in the 
name of that Saviour who had laid down His 
life for them.”—Tllustrated Missionary News. 


oe 


Tar Carrter-Picron.—The trials made 
by Colonel Laussedat have shown that a 
pigeon launched from a balloon at a height 
of 1080 metres descends rapidly to the earth 
describing spiral movements. M. Tissandier 
and the various pigeon-launchers found dur- 


Edmundson, in allusion to the year 1651, 
'when he was about the age of twenty-four 
/and employed as a soldier in the Parliament- 
ary army. Although unable to become ac- 
quainted with Friends, he says that when he 
_heard of them a fervent yearning that the 
| Lord would show him the way of righteous- 
| ness arose once more in his heart. 

He was born in 1627, at Little Musgrove, 
|in Westmoreland, and was left an orphan at 
;an early age. The uncle to whose care he 
was confided was unjust and harsh ; probably 
William Edmundson felt no regret when 
leaving him, in order to be apprenticed to a 
carpenter and joiner at York, where at 
that time there seems to have been a religious 
\awakening. William Edmundson’s heart 
| now became sorely troubled with the unan- 
|swered question, “ What shall I do to be 
|saved?” and with Calvinistic perplexities. 
| Oue day he was so overcome by his feelings 
whilst sitting in church that he attract- 
ed the attention of both the clergyman 
and congregation, yet no one told him clearly 
of the Lamb of God which taketh away the 
sin of the world. 
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When in Scotland under Oliver Cromwell, | took a house at Antrim, where his brother 
in 1650, The Lord,” as he says, “ began|was then stationcd, and after selling the 
afresh ” with him; at one time he would be| goods he had brought with him, returned to 
brought very low, feeling deep condemnation | England for a fresh stock. Whilst with his 
for the life he was leading, and at another his| relations in the North he heard that James 
heart would be so touched by the mercies of | Naylor was going to hold a meeting, and still 
God as to cause him to shed tears of joy. | retaining his loving interest in Friends, and 
And yet, strange to say, he knew not Who/|strong desire to have some intercourse with 
it was that thus dealt with him, nor did any|them, he attended it, accompanied by his 
of the high professors of religion whom he met | eldest brother and another relative. He thus 
with in the army enlighten him on this point. | describes this epoch in his life :— 

Sometimes, as he lay down in his tent at} ‘ We were all three convinced of the 
night and thought of the imminent peril to! Lord’s blessed truth. Then I knew it was 
which his life had been exposed, he would | the Lord’s hand that had been striving with 
resolve to repent and turn over a new leaf.|me for a long time. . . . . Now being 
But too often he allowed all serious consider-| turned to a measure of the Lord’s Spirit 
ations to be driven away by the active service | manifested in my heart, I knew it was the 
in which he was engaged ; and although after | truth that led into all truth, agreeable to the 
the battle of Worcester he was conscience- | Holy Seriptures of the law and prophets, 
smitten anew by the Lord’s mercy in pre-|Christ and His apostles; and I thought all 
serving his life, he not only rej cted this visi-| that heard it declared must necds own it, it 
tation to his soul, but even made light of it.| was so plain to me. A few days after the 
Yet that love which all day long stretches| Lord’s power seized upon me through His 
forth its hands unto the disobedient and | Spirit, whereby I was brought under great 
gainsaying, followed him still, awakening in|exercise of mind. . . . . But I loved 
the reckless young soldier a deep interest | the Lord’s judgments.” 
in the scoffed-at and sneered-at Quakers, and| On the return voyage he was assailed with 
a simultaneous desire to be shown the path of | the temptation to land his goods without pay- 
life. ing duty. This caused, he says, “a great 
In the following year he left the army and | contest betwixt conscience and self, and many 
married. He had intended to settle in Der- | Scriptures were opened to my understanding, 
byshire as a shop-keeper, but was persuaded | and self struggled hard for mastery, yet at 
by one of his brothers to take up his abode | last was overthrown.” When he arrived at 
in Ireland, whither he went, promising him-| home his brother came to the door to meet 
self “great matters and religion besides.” | him, and seeing that some great change had 
Much disappointment, however, awaited him | come over him, was so much impressed by it 
on his arrival at Dublin with his wife, servant | that, on re entering the house he sat down in 
and merchandise. He had expected that silence. William Edmundson, whose wife 
some preparations for the opening of his busi-| no doubt was also present, tells us that he 
ness would have been made by his brother; | was “ much broken in the power of the Lord 
but instead of realizing this hope he learned | before them,” and adds that his brother “ re- 
that the company to which his brother be- | ceived the truth and joined with it.” 
longed had been ordered to the north of Ire-| On going back to Carrickfergus for his 
land. William Edmundson was strongly | goods, he was told that they would be seized 
urged to remain in Dublin, where- it seemed | unless he would take an oath to the correct- 
probable that a very successful trade might | ness of his bills of parcels. But though only 
be carried on ; this proposal he declined, and | beginning to apprehend the value of the Pearl 
afterwards believed that he was prevented | of great price, he felt that it was worth sell- 
from accepting it by an unseen Hand, which |ing all for; so he told the officers that he 
thus preserved him from being “laden with | could not swear because it was contrary to 
riches as thick clay, and thereby hindered | the commandments of Christ, which seems to 
from the Lord’s service.” In after years he | have been altogether a new idea to them. It 
would often express his opinion that “the too-| led to a good deal of talk about Quakers in 
eager pursuit of the riches and greatness of | general, and William Edmundson in _par- 
this world was the chief engine the enemy jticular; but after delay and opposition he 
had wherewith to hurt us,” And ina letter! obtained an order to bring his goods to the 
to his friend William Ellis he writes, “ The | Custom House. 

love of the greatness and riches of this world, A time of deep tria], described by himself 

and the earnest pursuit after them is a surfeit-|as “a great war and conflict betwixt flesh 

ing weed, and surfeits those noble parts in aj and spirit,” was soon his portion. Nove of 
man which otherwise are capable of serving|thoe around him could understand what 
the Lord.” ailed him, or afford him any comfort. Sleep 

On leaving Dublin William Edmundson | forsook him, and in his solitude of soul he 


longed for the fellowship of some one who 
had trodden such a path before him. Mean- 
while it was rumored that he was either be- 
witched or losing his reason. One day his 
wife told him that, whilst he had been out, 
a stranger from England, named Miles Bous- 
field, had called and said much in favor of 
Friends, and of his great pleasure at the 
prospect of becoming acquainted with Will- 
iam Edmundson. The latter not foreseeing 
the disappointment awaiting him, took his 
horse and rode a distance of twelve miles to 
the house where Miles Bousfield was staying 
and spent the night with him. Silently and 
heedfully William Edmundson listened to his 
plentiful discourse on the work of God by 
His Spirit, and also to his advice to be 
“cheerful and merry, and not look at the in- 
ward troubles that bowed him down.” But 
such counsel could not availingly comfort 
him, as it was altogether premature; for, ac- 
cording to his own confession, whilst loving 
the truth he would fain have had it without 
abandoning worldly pleasures and profits. 
When at the end of a week he found himself 
in even a worse state than before, some fresh 
ability was given him to apply to the Physi- 
cian who “maketh sore and bindeth up.” 
He writes:—‘“ I was weak, but the Lord's 
strength was perfect in weakness, and His Spir- 
itand power increased in me through obedience 
to the Cross of Christ, wherein I was daily 
exercised, and thereby grew into acquaintance 
with the Lord’s work to make me a vessel for 
His purpose.” 


In the spring of the following year he re- | 


moved with his family to the County of Ar- 
magh, where he took a house and opened a 
shop. He became aware that his conduct 
was narrowly watched by those who wished 
to oppose the doctrines he upheld, and he was 
often sorely tried. His business at first euf- 
fered from his keeping to one price in the 
sale of his goods, and he was persecuted for 
his demeanor as a Friend. 
suffering waa also his portion, and yet he 
writes :—‘* Sometimes, when the Lord’s hand 
would be easy with me, I would be afraid 
lest He should withdraw His hand; then m 
desires were to the Lord not to slacken His 
hand, but to search me thoroughly; for His 
judgments were become sweet to my taste, 
which he many times mixed with springs of 
mercy, to my joy and comfort.” 
(To be continued.) 


TRANSPLANTED. 
BY JULIA P. BALLARD. 
A heap of fresh brown earth lies newly piled 


On the soft shaven sward of be auty rare, 
Spread out before the window where I gaze. 
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Deep inward | 


| Scarce have I time to wonder, or to think 

| Of new-made grave in such a spot as this, 

| When, trundled by two stalwart gardeners, 

| A trembling fir is wheeled along the walk 

| Among the windings of the shaded grounds, 

| A pyramid of green, and safely s:t 

| Within its new-found home; I see the gleam 
Of busy spades, as quick they throw the earth 

| Gently about its roots; one, stopping now 

| To poise the tree, and give it posture true, 
Then stay it, patting firmly the fresh mould. 

| How meekly went the fir to its new place! 
Was there a parting pang, a farewell thought 
Of the bright gleaming river, from whose bank, 
(Beneath huge sheltering rock, and in the shade 

| Of broad armed chestnuts and great tulip trees, 

| Festooned with clinging vines of bitter-sweet, 

| With searlet arils bursting into gold,) 

| It drew its first fresh life? It trembles now 

| As though ’twere full of feeling; near it stand 
A score of welcoming friends: a willow first, 
A full, green fountain, rippling in the breeze, 

| Nods it a mournful welcome; pines stand near, 

| And white limbed sycamores extend their arms 

| In rustling welcome to the stranger fir. 


| Brave tree! to see thee thus recalls the words 
| Of one who loved thy kin, in copse or wood, 
| Or any spot on this green earth of ours 
| Where seed took root and blossomed into life. 
«« There are to whom the garden, grove, and field, 
| Perpetual lessons of forbearance yield, 
| Who would not lightly violate the grace 
The lowliest flower possesses in its place ; 
Nor shorten the sweet life, too fugitive, 
Which nothing less than Infinite Power could give.” 
| Brave tree! a heart in sympathy shall watch, 
| And if thy roots refuse not from strange soil 
| To draw new strength, and thy bright boughs drink im 
| From the same sunshine thou hast ever loved, 
| Draughts of new life, heeding the lesson taught, 
| From thee shall take example, and fit in 
| With new surroundings, to a new-found home. 
—Christian Weekly. 


ee — — 


JESUS OF NAZARETH PASSETH BY. 


What means this eager, anxious throng, 
Which moves with busy haste along— 
These wondrous gatherings, day by day? 
What means this strange commotion, pray? 
In accents hushed the throng reply, 
« Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 


Who is this Jesus? Why should he 
The city move so mightily? 
A passing stranger, has he skill 
To move the multitude at will? 
| Again the stirring notes reply, 
« Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 


Jesus! ’tis he who once below 

Man’s pathway trod, ’mid pain and woe; 
And burdened ones, where’er he came, 
Brought out their sick and deaf and lame; 
The blind rejoiced to hear the cry, 

« Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.”’ 


Again he comes! From place to place 
His sacred footprints we can trace ; 

He pauseth at our threshold ; nay, 

Tle enters, condescends to stay ; 

Shall we not gladly raise the cry, 

‘* Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 
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Ho! all ye heavy laden, come! 

Here’s pardon, comfort, rest, and home ; 
Ye wanderers from a Father’s face, 
Return, accept his proffered grace ; 

Ye tempted ones, there’s refuge nigh ; 

“ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 


But if you still his call refuse, 

And all his wondrous love abuse, 

Soon will he sadly from you turn, 
Your bitter prayer for pardon spurn ; 

“ Too late! too late!” will be the cry, 
* Jesus of Nazareth has passed by.”’ 


> 


ERRATA.—Owing to an accident, in a part of 
the edition of No. 4, several glaring typographi- 
cal errors occurred ; among which the following 
have been noted: On p. 52, 2nd column, 22 lines 
from bottom, prophectic for prophetic; p. 61, Ist 
col. line 13, changless for changeless: line 18, 
vapik for rapid; line 30, Sronouced for pronounced; 
p. 62, 1st col., line 19, /stah for Isaiah; line 21, 
dispised for despised; line 23, recollections for 
recollection ; line 25, Divane for Divine; line 32, 
carath for careth. Others may have escaped 
notice. 


——————E 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—European advices are to 
the 19th inst. 

GREAT BrITAIN.—Considerable public excitement 
still appears respecting the position of the government 
toward Turkey. A large meeting, at which the Lord 
Mayor presided, was held at Guildhall, in London, on 
the 18th. An address to the Queen was voted, deplor- 
ing the outrages of the Turks, and asking that England 
may no longer support Turkey from considerations of 
political expediency. An amendment expressing con- 
fidence in the government was rejected by an over- 
whelming majority. A motion in favor of an imme- 
diate convocation of Parliament was also adopted. 

Two eminent students of oriental literature, Edward 
W. Lane and George Smith, have died within a month 
past. The former had been long engaged in prepar- 
ing an Arabic-English lexicon, which it is said was so 
nearly finished that his assistants can complete it. 
George Smith, who was connected with the British 
Museum, had become prominent from his researches 
among the ruins in the valley of the Euphrates, and 
his deciphering of some of the records found there, 
inscribed upon clay tablets and cylinders. From some 
of these he compiled the « Chaldean Account of Gene. | 
sis” which was published some months since. A 
large number of similar materials, discovered by him, 
remain to be examined. 

FRANCE.—The scheme for an undertaking with a 
capital of $6,600,000, to establish and work a tele- 
graphic cable between Paris and New York, the right 
to construct which had been granted by the govern 
ment, has failed to receive the necessary subscriptions. 

RussiaA.—The former independence of the Polish 
administrative authorities has been entirely abolished | 
by Russia, and the office of Secretary of State for Po- | 
land is to be suppressed. 

SPAIN.--It is reported that great dissatisfaction ex- 
ists among the inhabitants of the Basque Provinces in | 
consequence of the modification of the fweros, or spe- | 
cial municipal privileges, measures to effect which 
were to be put in force during the present month. 
These intended measures include military conscription, | 
the collection of arrears of taxes, and the exaction of | 
supplies of provisions for the army occupying the Pro- 
vinces. A rumor has been published that a pronun- | 


. . . | 
ciamento had been made, but it is not confirmed. 


——— 


The Mayor of San Fernando is said to have ordered 
the Protestant pastor there to keep the door of his 
chapel closed, because external manifestations are pro. 
hibited by the Constitution. 


TurKEY.—A dispatch from Constantin-ple on the 
15th stated that the Porte had informed the powers, in 
reply to their representations made the week previous, 
that it was impossible to grant an armistice; but de. 
clared a readiness to accept peace, based upon the fol. 
lowing points: Ist, the reoccupation of the fortresses 
which were held by Turkey previous to 1857; 
2nd, the destruction of the fortresses constructed by 
Servia since 1857; 3rd, the re-investiture of Prince 
Milan at Constantinople; 4th, the reduction of the 
Seivian army to 10,000 men and three batteries ; 5th, the 
construction of a railway across Servia; 6th, the pay- 
ment by Servia of a war indemnity, amount not fixed, 
or in lieu thereof an increase of Servia’s annual tri- 
bute. The negotiation of a treaty on these bases is 
left entirely in the hands of the powers. It was under. 
stood that the Porte, though refusing to grant an armis- 
tice, would consent to a suspension of hostilities. The 
London 7imes remarks that it remains for the great 
powers to signify by a collective act what terms of 
peace are admissible, and Turkey will indeed have 
begun a new chapter of her history if she should re- 
sist their united counsels. 

An imperial proclamation issued at Constantinople 
on the 18th, announced that orders had been issued for 
the cessation of hostilities for ten days, beginning with 
the 15th inst. 

A dispatch from Belgrade said that the Servian army 
under Gen. Tchernayeff, on the 16th inst. proclaimed 
Prince Milan as King of Servia. 


InpDIA.—The Viceroy has issued a proclamation, for 
the information of the governors, princes, nobles and 
people of India, formally announcing the passage by 
the Bntish Parliament, in the Fourth month last, 
of the bill permitting the Queen to take the ad- 
ditional tile of Empress of India, and declaring 
his intention to hold at Delhi, on the first day of 1877, 
an imperial assemblage for the purpose of proclaiming 
this new title. To this assemblage he proposes to in- 
vite the heads of administration from all parts of India, 
and the native princes, chiefs and nobles 

DomEsTic.—Yellow fever is prevailing as an epi- 
demic in Savannah, Ga., and much distress among the 
poor results from this and from the consequent cessa- 
tion of business. Appeals have been made for pecu- 
niary help from other parts of the country, and sub- 
scriptions for that object have been opened in the 
principal cities. On the 15th inst., there were 27 yel- 
low fever interments in Savannah. Vessels from that 
city are now subjected to quarantine in northern ports. 

A violent N. E. and S. E. storm occurred on the 


| 16th and 17th insts., traversing the States of the 


Atlantic slope, and being particularly severe near the 
coast from Wilmington, N. C., to Maine, while heavy 
rains were reported as far west as Cleveland and De 
troit. In this city, on the afternoun of the 17th, the 
wind for half an hour had a velocity of 48 miles 
per hour. Many trees were uprooted, and some build- 
ings unroofed or otherwise damaged. The tide in the 
Delaware river was unusually high, and considerable 
injury was done by the flooding of some of the streets, 
and also in the country along the river, by its over- 
flowing the banks. At the Centennial Exhibition, some 
of the buildings were slightly damaged, and a few of 
the exhibits injured by water in consequence of the 
breaking of glass, but most of them were preserved 
by covering. From many other places in the track of 
the storm, similar accounts of its effects have been re- 
ceived. At Cape May, N. J., it is stated that the wind 
attained a velocity of 7o miles per hour, when the in- 
dicators at the signal office broke. 





